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On  C 


Although  "curating"  etymologically  stems  from  "to  take  care  of,"  care  is  perhaps 
an  unexpected  choice  for  the  topic  of  a  contemporary  art  exhibition.  We  began  our 
collaborative  process  by  discussing  the  profusion  of  painstakingly  constructed, 
"careful"  work,  but  were  also  interested  in  how  care  might  apply  to  exhibition 
practice.  The  word  ultimately  stuck,  however,  because  of  its  resonance  outside  the 
art  world.  Care  is  of  central  importance  to  the  current  political  situation  and 
pertinent  to  recent  work  in  socioeconomics,  political  activism,  philosophy,  and 
curatorial  practice.  Dozens  of  artists,  we  found,  were  equally  interested  in  the 
theme  and  had  taken  it  up  to  provocative  ends;  the  richness  of  our  inquiry  is  due 
to  their  work.  "Intensive  Care"  and  "Who  Cares,"  our  favorite  working  titles,  even- 
tually became  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care— an  exhibition  more 
interested  in  questioning  than  affirming  care.  Rather  than  put  the  "touchy-feely" 
iterations  of  the  word  on  display,  we  attempted  to  address  care  as  a  complex  and 
multifaceted  subject.  Some  of  our  thoughts  on  care  and  curation  were  the  subject 
of  a  recent  dialogue  between  the  exhibition's  four  curators:  Sasha  Archibald,  Sarah 
Lookofsky,  Cira  Pascual  Marquina,  and  Elena  Sorokina. 

SARAH:  Despite  the  current  political  situation  in  this  country,  where  care  for  the 
populace  is  increasingly  marginalized  in  the  social  agenda,  the  word  "care"  has 
become  omnipresent.  As  we  began  thinking  about  the  exhibition,  I  started 
noticing  the  word's  proliferation  while  walking  through  the  city.  Statements  like 
"we  care,"  "care  now,"  or  "because  we  care  about  you"  are  seemingly  everywhere. 
Whether  stated  by  organizations,  corporations,  churches,  or  the  government, 
these  statements  are  most  often  stripped  of  subject  positions  and  agency;  there 
is  nowhere  an  indication  of  who  cares  and  who  receives  care.  A  bland  word 
emerges,  completely  vapid.  It  therefore  seems  important  to  relate  care  to  actual 
situations,  and  to  bring  it  away  from  its  vacant  articulation.  We  also  need  to 
question  who  claims  the  authority  to  care  for  others  and  to  understand  on  what 
grounds  such  actions  are  offered  or  even  justified.  Tellingly,  the  CARE  package, 
first  distributed  to  survivors  of  World  War  II  by  the  U.S.,  was  an  abbreviation  for 
"Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere."  The  word  is  nationalized  and  a 
power  relationship  is  embedded  within  it. 

SASHA:  It's  possible  to  critique  this  nationalist  paternalism,  we  thought,  by  pointing 

to  the  ways  that  the  subjects  of  a  relationship  based  upon  care  are  reciprocally 

determined.  The  exchange  of  care  alters  the  giver  as  much  as  the  recipient— one 

does  not  deeply  care  for  another  and  come  away  unscathed.  Acknowledging  this 

reciprocity  undoes  certain  pernicious  assumptions:  that  the  recipient  of  care  is 
TUKU  UNU 

bereft  of  identity  or  functions  only  as  a  symbol  of  lack.  Gestures  of  care  all  too  often 

become  a  stage  for  the  powerful  to  display  their  self-congratulatory  magnanimity. 

We  wanted  to  address  the  conceit  of  altruism  but  not  undermine  care  altogether. 


ELENA:  The  lack  of  national  health  care  in  the  United  States  is  for  me  one  of  the 
most  telling  examples  of  the  contradictions  inherent  in  American  notions  of  care. 
For  me,  coming  from  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  people  would 
vote  against  their  economic  interests.  Why  do  underprivileged  citizens  dismiss  the 
idea  of  universal  health  care?  Despite  its  limitations,  the  failure  of  the  Clinton 
health  care  reform  was  such  a  revealing  case.  The  idea  of  universal  health  care  was 
presented  as  contradictory  to  freedom  of  choice,  the  sacrosanct  value  of 
neoliberalism.  What  boggles  my  mind  is  that  this  logic  was  not  seriously  questioned! 
Let's  think  about  the  opposition  for  a  second— health  care  versus  freedom  of 
choice.  Isn't  positing  the  two  as  mutually  exclusive  an  excellent  and  sadly  effective 
ideological  manipulation?  Shouldn't  the  basic  requirements  of  the  democratic 
state  include  providing  both  health  care  and  freedom  of  choice?  Since  care 
seemed  to  be  a  key  notion  in  a  number  of  social  and  political  questions,  I  was 
curious  about  how  the  term  is  perceived:  how  do  people  in  this  society  understand 
care?  What  kind  of  care  is  valued? 

CIRA:  However  topical  the  subject  might  seem  to  be,  I  was  initially  quite  resistant 
to  doing  a  show  "about  care"  as  well  as  to  making  care  a  "theme"  rather  than 
instantiating  it  in  some  way  in  the  exhibition.  Instead,  it  seemed  valuable  to  look 
closely  at  the  "art"  side  of  the  aesthetic-domain-versus-world  opposition,  specifically 
at  how  curating  as  it  etymologically  suggests  lived  up  to  or  departed  from  "care" 
inside  of  an  aesthetic  discourse.  Arguably,  the  agency  of  theme  shows  embodies 
or  replicates  a  certain  carelessness:  I  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  the  problems 
and  limitations  of  the  exhibition  format  we  have  inherited.  As  we  know,  an 
exhibition  is  an  apparatus  of  power,  and  certain  standard  features  of  that  format- 
such  as  the  movement  of  objects  from  one  site  to  another,  their  juxtapositions 
within  the  show  itself,  and  the  disciplinary  relations  between  the  object  and  the 
viewer— might  themselves  be  considered  as  violent. 

SARAH:  When  we  began  looking  at  work,  it  surprised  all  of  us  that  the  bulk  of  what 
we  found  most  interesting  was  not  about  care  exactly,  but  care  thwarted, 
misguided,  laced  with  violence,  or  altogether  absent.  It  became  a  show  very  much 
about  care  gone  awry.  Nonetheless  these  works  connote  care— not  violence, 
malevolence,  etc.  alone.  The  negative  somehow  suggests  its  inverse.  The  presence 
of  both  care  and  its  opposite  in  several  works  also  brings  an  important  perspective 
to  projects  that  claim  to  actually  perform  care. 

SASHA:  We  endlessly  discussed  how  to  stage  the  show.  There's  a  well-known 
tradition  of  aesthetic  practice  in  which  an  artist  or  group  of  artists  are  literally 
performing  some  kind  of  medical  or  psychological  care.  There  are  contemporary 
artists,  for  example,  offering  hugs  and  kisses,  foot  massages,  bandages,  or  inviting 
the  viewer  to  don  "healing"  clothing.  Other  artists  concretely  intervene  in  the 
social  system,  arranging  green  cards  for  immigrants,  coordinating  sterile  needle 
exchange,  producing  documentaries  that  give  voice  to  specific  communities.  In 
one    recent    incarnation    of  this   kind    of   practice,    relational   aesthetics,   artists 


orchestrate  a  setting  that  alters  or  suspends  the  usual  social  relations.  Rirkrit 
Tiravanija,  for  example,  serves  food  to  gallery  visitors,  thereby  encouraging  their 
interactions  with  each  other  and  supposedly  facilitating  a  sense  of  community.  We 
began  by  looking  at  this  general  kind  of  work  and  debating  what  successfully 
enacted  care  and  what  didn't.  Some  of  these  practices  fall  short,  we  decided,  of 
the  claims  they  make.  What  does  an  artist  stand  to  gain  from  claiming  to  enact 
care— and  the  audience/institution/curator  from  endorsing  that  claim?  Who  holds 
this  claim  accountable? 

ELENA:  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  practices  staging  care,  those 
aestheticizing  care,  and  others  that  directly  instantiate  care,  judging  their  success 
by  utilitarian  rather  than  aesthetic  criteria.  I  liked  the  idea  of  constructing  care  in 
our  exhibition,  in  a  sense  testing  it  as  an  aesthetic  category.  Reading  care  through 
Paolo  Virno's  term  "nonservile  virtuosity"— creativity  that  is  not  in  the  service  of 
corporate  or  institutionalized  interests— seems  to  me  in  sync  with  many  activist 
practices.  Although  we  ultimately  chose  to  develop  our  concept  by  highlighting 
the  ambiguities  of  the  term,  we  also  hope  to  activate  it  as  a  vehicle  for  discussing 
and  shaping  contemporary  art  practices  that  aim  to  enact  care.  Our  exploration 
of  care's  contradictions  might  be  useful  to  artists  developing  these  types  of 
projects. 

SARAH:  In  our  title,  we  tried  to  remove  care  from  its  usual  touchy-feely 
connotations  and  make  it  more  complex.  We  wanted  to  emphasize  that  care  is 
never  a  neutral  terrain.  By  aligning  care  with  the  term  "mercy,"  a  power  relationship 
is  emphasized,  and  the  vulnerability  implicit  in  such  contact  is  important  to 
underscore.  Being  under  or  in  the  care  of  another  is  being  in  somebody's  power,  at 
somebody's  mercy. 

ELENA:  Relating  mercy  to  care  perhaps  suggests  strong  religious  connotations, 
which  may  be  outdated.  The  word  "mercy,"  after  all,  is  bound  up  in  a  particular  form 
of  social  organization,  clearly  related  to  charity.  In  a  society  with  a  functioning 
welfare  system,  charity  loses  ground  as  a  valid  social  system.  And  mercy,  as  a  moral 
imperative  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  is  less  revered. 

CIRA:  We  also  initially  wondered  if  it  was  a  problem  that  "mercy"  seems  to  imply 
one-to-one  relationships  (or  politics)  rather  than  group  politics. 

SASHA:  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  show  is  exactly  this  refusal  to  distinguish 
between  group  and  personal  politics.  The  works  in  the  exhibition  move  from  issues 
of  individual  vulnerability— insecurity,  loneliness,  humility— to  the  material  position 
of  the  underprivileged.  It  is  an  ambitious  effort,  but  hopefully  we  succeed  in 
making  a  gesture  toward  connecting  the  two  . . .  It's  certainly  not  coincidental  that 
our  president,  constitutionally  incapable  of  expressing  self-doubt,  continues  to 
eliminate  services  for  the  poor.  There  is  some  correlation  between  acknowledging 
one's  own  vulnerability  and  acknowledging  that  of  others. 


CIRA:  In  terms  of  curatorial  practice,  the  show  might  be  imagined  to  stage  its  own 
limitations,  that  is  to  say,  the  limits  of  any  thematic  exhibition.  If  acknowledged, 
these  limitations  might  become  the  crux  of  a  "turning"— and  ideally  point  to 
something  else,  more  socially  engaged  curating.  One  can  speculate  that  the 
exhibition  and  its  agency  might  form  part  of  a  Lukacsian  totality;  by  pulling  a 
"thread"— that  is,  in  showing  how  care  operates  or  fails  to  operate  inside  the 
show— this  might  in  turn  affect  the  larger  social  fabric. 

ELENA:  Evaluating  how  care  operates  or  fails  to  operate  in  an  exhibition  was 
indeed  one  of  our  preoccupations,  among  many  others.  Mainly,  our  project  aims 
to  highlight  how  care  is  used,  abused,  and  neglected  in  political  rhetoric  and 
interpersonal  relations.  The  misuse  of  care  prevents  it  from  mobilizing  action  and 
discussion  and  trivializes  what  should  be  a  crucial  ethical  and  sociopolitical 
concept.  Our  objective  is  that  this  collection  of  work  and  the  accompanying 
events  draw  attention  to  the  current  omnipresence  of  the  word  "care"  and  the 
particular  ways  in  which  it's  deployed. 
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In  London,  the  hand  that  has  given  and  the  hand  that  has  taken  have  never  felt  the 
warm  electricity  of  each  other's  touch.  By  passing  through  official  hands,  the  gift 
loses  the  redeeming  influence  of  personal  kindness  and  the  recipient  regards  it, 
not  as  charity  but  as  a  largesse  to  which  he  has  a  right. 

—Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 


Courtesy  Library  of  Congress, 
and  Photographs 


Trevelyan,  a  British  civil  servant,  wrote  these  words  in  London  in  the  1860s  in 
response  to  what  was  termed  the  pauperism  and  demoralization  of  the  urban 
poor.1  As  London  expanded  to  become  the  world's  largest  metropolis,  the  city 
increasingly  became  geographically  segregated  and  economically  stratified.  With 
dire  poverty  in  the  city's  East  End,  and  the  ominous  threat  of  social  disorder  that 
accompanied  it,  West  End  clubmen  and  gentry  began  to  found  relief  societies  and 
charity  agencies.2  In  the  eyes  of  critics,  however,  the  flow  of  relief  had  disastrous 
consequences,  creating  a  contaminated  environment  and  making  "clever  paupers" 
of  the  previously  "honest  poor."3 

For  many  contemporary  writers,  the  process  of  "demoralization"  resulted 
from  the  separation  of  classes.  The  new  philanthropic  organizations  had  replaced 
a  largely  feminized  conception  of  charity  wherein  benevolent,  wealthy  citizens, 
often  women,  personally  distributed  alms  to  the  poor.  According  to  critics- 
missionaries  and  proponents  of  earlier  forms  of  charity— traditional  models  of 
face-to-face  relations  and  paternalism  had  been  lost  to  a  society  bereft  of  direct 
social  dependency  on  the  ruling  classes.4  The  lack  of  immediate  contact  between 
the  "morally  deficient"  poor  and  their  social  superiors  was  seen  as  a  major  threat 
to  the  riches  and  civilization  of  London  and  the  empire  at  large.  Sustaining  social 
stratification,  and  maintaining  the  necessary  distance  between  classes,  arbitrarily 
depended  upon  the  physicality  of  touch. 

Often  portrayed  in  the  corporeal  expression  of  a  loving  embrace,  a  gentle 
caress,  or  a  nurturing  gesture,  caring  is  typically  expressed  through  a  vocabulary 
of  touch.  As  the  London  case  aptly  illustrates,  however,  the  gesture  of  the  hand 
can  also  prove  detrimental.  Here,  the  bond  that  the  touching  hand  elicits  explicitly 
becomes  one  of  obligation,  coercion,  and  control— a  bond  that  sharply  contrasts 
with  the  warm  electricity  of  a  caring  touch.  Henry  Solly,  a  prominent  founder  of 
Victorian  charitable  organizations,  writes:  "We  should  have  a  velvet  paw  of 
tenderest  benevolence  for  those  who  will  still  accept  our  help,  but  beneath  it,  a 
claw  sharp  as  steel  for  those  who  still  rebel."5 

The  example  of  London  in  the  1860s  thus  brings  forth  an  important  duality  in 
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caring  relations:  unmediated  versus  mediated  care.  From  intimate  relations 
between  mother  and  child  to  more  institutional  acts  of  care  such  as  nursing  the 
sick  and  elderly,  caring  is  habitually  understood  through  the  proximity  of  bodies. 
This  conception  has  also  grounded  many  theories  of  ethics  and  caring  as  a 
fundamental,  embodied  interaction.  Mediated  care  remains  significant,  however,  as 
the  model  of  intimacy  does  not  account  for  much  of  what  now  is  the  dominant 
form  of  caregiving.  Caring  for  strangers,  unilaterally  and  without  the  possibility  of 
reciprocation— in  that  the  giver  knows  neither  the  recipient  nor  the  effects  that  the 
donation  will  have— has  become  the  norm.  Donations  of  blood  and  organs,  the 
shipment  of  medical  aid  to  countries  across  the  globe,  and,  in  a  more  recent 
example,  the  outpouring  of  relief  to  tsunami  victims  in  Southeast  Asia  are  all 
significant  mediated  caring  events.  In  most  cases,  donations  made  to  humanitarian 
organizations  are  anonymous  gifts  offered  without  any  bond  or  closeness  with  the 
giver,  and  often  in  the  absence  of  any  possibility  of  confrontation  and  response. 

To  return  to  the  London  example  then,  the  gift  of  charity  is  described  as  a 
shuttling  object  that  holds  its  force  only  when  invested  with  the  touch  of  another 
distinct  body.  When  the  gift  is  provided  not  by  a  particular,  immediate  hand  but  by 
an  official  structure,  fears  of  lost  obligation  arise.  This  assumption  by  an  institution 
of  the  power  of  touch  and  the  commitment  it  instills  within  human  relationships 
starkly  opposes  several  theories  that  precisely  emphasize  the  importance  of 
embodied,  face-to-face  interaction  as  necessary  for  an  ethics  of  care.  Writings  by 
philosophers  such  as  Emmanuel  Levinas  and  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty  particularly 
stress  touch  and  bodily  proximity  as  the  necessary  grounds  for  care.6 

For  Levinas,  we  are  called  to  moral  responsibility  not  on  the  basis  of  an 
abstract  or  rationally  grounded  ideal  but  in  response  to  a  specific  other:  the  poor 
one,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  stranger— a  physical  being  with  concrete  needs 
who  appeals  to  the  power  of  the  subject.7  Levinas  argues  that  relations  between 
self  and  other  are  experienced  via  a  sensorial  interplay  of  eye  and  hand.  He 
employs  the  language  of  the  optic  and  the  haptic  to  evoke  this  encounter,  using 
the  "face-to-face"  and  "the  caress"  as  relational  models.  In  his  view,  the  caress,  the 
aforementioned  touch,  breaks  with  a  Cartesian  subject-object  dialectic,  which 
foregrounds  an  intellectual  grasping  from  a  distance  and  therefore  sets  human 
beings  profoundly  apart.  Taken  in  Levinas's  terms,  caring  becomes  responding  to 
another  who  stands  before  the  subject,  at  once  in  infinite  sameness  and  profound 
alterity.  In  other  words,  Levinas's  ethic  is  a  transcendental  phenomenology  of 
sensation;  it  is  always  embodied.  Similarly,  many  phenomenologically  derived 
theories  of  care  emphasize  a  moral  embodiment  of  sorts,  where  caring  entails 
tangibly  sensing  another's  needs  and  in  turn  responding  to  them.8 

This  framework,  which  makes  every  relation  a  profoundly  ethical  encounter, 
contrasts  significantly  with  many  contemporary  models  of  care,  in  which  self- 
interested,  rational  agents  only  enter  into  caring  relations  through  a  contractual 
model.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  necessary  to  question  how  theories  so  grounded  in 
the  face-to-face  interaction  can  be  utilized  in  relation  to  care  by  mediation.  How  is 
responsibility  formed  for  others  who  are  literally  across  the  globe  or  out  of 
physical  reach?  Levinas's  framework  becomes  problematic  because  the  other 
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Sophie's  story: 


n  y  a  six  jours,  Phomme  que  j'aime  m'a  quince 
Petite  fille,  je  r*vais  d<ja  de  lui.  II  euit  si  beau. 
A  trente  ans,  j'ai  r*ussi  a  le  slduire.  Pour  notre 


au  Japon.  Dm_, 

le  dClaissais.  Pourtant,  le  25  octobrc  19S4,  Je  suis 


:c,  il  proposa  de  me  retrouver  en  lndc 
terme  de  mon  people.  Sur  le  voyage,  rien  I  di.v, 
sinon  que  je  comptais  les  jours  qui  me  separaienl  de 
cct  homme.  Le  24  Janvier,  il  m'a  telephone*  trots 

s  avast  de  s'envoler  pour  prtcir 
derails  :  U  arrivait  de  Paris  avec  une  beure  d'avan 
il  attendrait  a  I'aeToport  de  New  Delhi  le  vol  de 
Tokyo.  Quel  bonheur.  Attendu.  Suspendu.  Lots  de 
barquemcnt,  on  m'a  transmis  un  message  :  **M  i 
_  pas  vous  rejoindre  a  Delhi.  Accident  Paris. 

Hopital.  Contacter  Bob."  Sure: 

1c  chemin  de  Paeroport  C'6tait  de  ma  fame.  On  rr 
disait  d'appeler  mon  pere  qui  est  m6decin  :  pour 
™.-:i  —*—■—■■  .-  mon  7  a  New  Delhi,  impossible 
e  ligne.  Dix  heures  furent  necessa 
>c  Bob  qui  n'a  rien  compris  a  a» 
.  M.  etait  bien  pass*  a  1' hopital  mats  pot 
un  panaris,  voila  tout  Alors  j'ai  telephone"  chez 
lui.  Des  qu'il  a  dfcrocbe",  j'ai  su  qu'U  me  qui! 
n  ■  -"i :  HJe  voulais  venir  t'expliquer  des  chos 
J'ai  rtpondu  !  "Tu  as  rencontre"  une  femme  T  **Oui." 
Et  il  esperait  que  c'&ait  serieux.  J'ai  raccroche\  Je 
-*■  ™>t6e  des  heures,  assise  I™  ' 
telephone  et  la  moquette  moisie  de  la  chambre  261 
i    de  Photel  Imperial. 


("cm  une  image  Ac  bonneur  qui  m'a  fan  le  plus 

Cell  K  passait  en  1964  Au  pnniemps 
Sur   le   boulevard   Moniparnaisc     Un   dimanche 

<  kilie  Jc  posse^lau  une  voiuire  am£ncainc 
bleu  pile,  avec  un  interieur  en  cuir  bleu  La  femme 
que  j'aimais  et  notre  fils.  en  impermeable  jaune 

u'accompagnaiem     En  conduisant.  j'ai 

realist  la  rarete  d'un  tel  moment  de  fe^hcue:   C'c 

bonheur.  je  Pai  perdu,  et  cette  image  m'est  revenue. 

uiicau   Aigut  comme  la  mort  du  bonheur 

libiliui  definitive  du  bonheur    Je  faisais 

nuits  le  meme  r*ve   11  sc  derouiait  dans 

la  rue.  dans  un  lieu  public,  la  femme  que  j'aimais 

sc  Uisait.  nuis  pourtant  c'<uu  dit     "Je  nc  t'aime 

i  nc  evidence.   Dieu  le   Pere  partani  en 
cinemascope    Ce  cauchemar,  j*  Vai  fan  to 
nuns  pendani  sept  ans.  Exactement  auiani  de  nurts 
malheureusci  que  j'avais  vecu  de  jours  heureux. 

lc  negauf  de  mon  bonheur.  Le  jour,  je 
son^eais  A  la  voiture  bleue  et  a  Pimpermeable  jaune. 
et  la  nuit.  hop.- 
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cannot  be  known.  It  is  the  face  that  constitutes  fraternity:  "Like  a  shunt  every 
social  relation  leads  back  to  the  presentation  of  the  other  to  the  same  without  the 
intermediary  of  any  image  or  sign,  solely  by  the  expression  of  the  face."9 

While  a  few  works  in  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care  take  close 
relationships  of  embodied  contact  as  their  subject,  most  engage  relationships  of 
mediated  care,  warranting  an  appropriate  method  of  analysis.  Pieces  by  Robert 
Blanchon,  Sophie  Calle,  Felix  Gonzalez-Torres,  Jesper  Just,  and  Mike  Kelley 
emphasize  the  distance  between  bodies.  Most  highlight  intervening  gestures  of  care 
(the  telephone,  the  stuffed  animal,  the  care  package,  or  the  get-well  card)  that 
expose  a  care  congealed  into  fixed  cultural  forms  and  mundane  standardized 
expressions.  These  artworks  articulate  caring  relations  predicated  on  a  distance 
model.  Just  as  works  in  the  exhibition  that  involve  bodies  in  proximity  have 
denaturalized  the  concept  of  care,  however,  the  works  that  exhibit  mediated 
relations  perform  similar  kinds  of  questioning. 

Some  artworks  suggest  that  there  is  no  pure  gesture  of  care,  no  caring  act 
unmarred  by  the  inequities  of  power  or  unaffected  by  social  status.  There  is  no 
ideal  caring  situation,  in  which  one  person  cares  for  another  in  a  vacuum  absent 
of  social  context,  as  Levinas's  model  invokes.  Caring  relations  are  not  completely 
symmetrical  bonds  between  people,  wherein  care  is  equally  given  and  returned. 
This  asymmetry  establishes  a  bond  marked  by  obligation,  in  which  the  recipient 
must  somehow  repay  the  care  lavished  upon  him.  Mike  Kelley's  More  Love  Hours 
Than  Can  Ever  Be  Repaid  (1987)  posits  that  the  child  is  forever  caught  in  a  trap  of 
indebtedness  to  childhood  caregivers.  In  his  piece,  an  accumulation  of  handmade 
toys  comes  to  represent  a  repository  of  guilt,  rather  than  the  loving  gestures  that 
their  sweet  faces  are  otherwise  meant  to  express. 

A  number  of  pieces  in  the  exhibition  also  point  up  the  fact  that  the  impetus 
to  care  often  does  not  result  in  a  face-to-face  encounter  but  is  instead  relayed  by 
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an  institution  or  other  mediating  force.  While  often  involving  distance  and 
displacement,  these  works  foreground  the  ambivalent  subsistence  as  opposed  to 
the  utter  absence  of  care  in  collectivized  expressions.  The  sympathy  cards  that 
Robert  Blanchon  spotlights  and  photographs  in  his  Untitled  (Sympathy)  (1994), 
for  instance,  may  in  fact  be  the  outcome  of  sincere  care,  albeit  care  tunneled 
through  standardized  greetings  out  of  a  failure  to  adequately  and  personally 
express  emotion.  Similarly,  in  Jesper  Just's  video  The  Lonely  Villa  (2004),  a  young 
man  telephones  an  older  gentleman  at  what  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  a 
retirement  home  and  a  gentlemen's  club.  The  subsequent  interaction  takes  the 
form  of  a  1950s  love  song  that,  despite  the  impersonal  interface,  deeply  affects 
both  men  and  brings  them  to  tears.  By  removing  the  pop  song  from  its  assumedly 
heterosexual  context,  the  cultural  form  is  reinvested  with  meaning  in  its 
deployment  as  a  vehicle  for  homosexual  relations. 

Other  artists  explore  how  caring  from  a  distance  can  prove  powerful,  even  if 
the  agents  involved  never  meet.  In  Sophie  Calle's  Journey  to  California  (2003),  the 
artist  sends  her  bed,  upon  request,  to  an  unseen  admirer  in  order  to  comfort  him 
after  a  bad  breakup.  Invoking  the  sexual  and  emotional  aspects  of  feminine 
"caring"  labors,  the  physical  component  of  the  transaction— the  power  of  touch- 
is  ever-present.  The  caring  act  is  not  grounded  in  a  personal  encounter  in  which 
the  giver  responds  to  what  she  perceives  as  the  needs  of  the  other.  Rather,  the 
"encounter"  takes  the  form  of  faxes,  letters,  and  correspondences  on  gallery 
letterhead.  It  is  also  a  deeply  asymmetrical  relation,  since  the  female  caregiver 
relinquishes  an  intimate  object  to  her  male  client.  Her  motives  remain  unclear, 
however;  does  the  sacrificial  act  signify  deep  generosity  or  perverse  narcissism? 

In  another,  very  different  instance,  Alia  Hasan-Khan's  Gift  (2002)  illustrates  how 
mediated  "care"  in  unilateral  humanitarian  aid  can  entail  a  forceful  power 
relationship,  even  when  personal  giving  is  replaced  by  airborne,  anonymous 
distribution.  The  humanitarian  daily  ration  (HDR)  packages  disseminated  over 
Afghanistan,  replicated  by  Hasan-Khan  as  an  artwork,  were  formally  indistinguishable 
from  the  cluster  bombs  also  dropped  by  the  United  States  in  2001.  The  piece  aptly 


exhibits  how  international  forms  of  "caring"  are  often  simultaneously  bound  to  acts 
of  power,  obligation,  and  domination.  Ultimate  power  and  domination  are  signified 
by  semiotic  inversions.  By  making  the  gift  of  food  indistinguishable  from  the  deadly 
detonator,  every  act  of  life-giving  nourishment  is  invested  with  lethal  potentiality.  A 
claw  sharp  as  steel  awaits  those  who  still  rebel. 

Familiar  caring  paradigms  are  engaged,  thwarted,  and  reversed.  The  hand  as  an 
evocative  signifier  of  care  is  taken  up  and  redeployed  in  various  scenarios.  In  Felix 
Gonzalez-Torres's  "Untitled"  (For  Jeff)  (1992),  the  hand  is  that  of  the  health  care 
worker  that  nursed  the  artist's  dying  lover.  With  outstretched  fingers  magnified  and 
isolated,  the  hand  is  presented  in  all  its  ambiguity;  while  seemingly  the  ultimate 
signifier  of  care,  the  benevolence  of  this  hand  is  nowhere  guaranteed.  Effectively 
embodying  the  ambiguities  of  the  American  health  care  system,  the  piece  alludes 
to  a  highly  personal  interaction  as  well  as  the  largely  institutionalized  and 
anonymous  structure  within  which  that  personal  interaction  might  take  place. 

Mary  Kelly's  Primapara  (1974),  on  view  in  the  exhibition,  also  centers  on 
gestures  of  motherly  care  inscribed  by  the  hands.  Kelly's  caring  is  equated  with 
monotonous  labor  through  gestures  of  feeding,  changing  diapers,  and,  here,  the 
cutting  of  fingernails.  At  once  profoundly  caring  gestures,  these  acts  also  conjure 
relations  of  dependence  and  power,  wherein  the  child's  life  is  literally  in  the  mother's 
hands.  An  almost  explicit  illustration  of  the  hand's  dual  potential  to  caress  or  punish, 
Annette  Messager's  Contrepique  (avec  le  supplicie)  (2002-03)  features  a 
benevolent  teddy  bear  suspended  in  mid-air,  his  handless,  stuffed  paws  sutured 
with  the  extension  of  long,  ominous  claws. 

When  Levinas  as  well  as  feminist  and  phenomenological  theories  of  care  ethics 
are  read  restrictively,  one  could  argue  that  they  implicitly  propose  that  care  does 
not  exist  when  bodies  are  not  in  proximity,  therefore  auguring  an  inherently 
pessimistic  view  of  humanity  in  which  human  beings  are  not  capable  of  caring  if  not 
immediately  faced  with  the  destitution  or  demand  of  another  needing,  physical 
body.  It  is  in  the  face  of  an  immediate  social  reality— health  care,  humanitarian  aid, 
distribution  of  wealth,  etc.— that  some  form  of  mediated  care  theory  demands 
articulation.  An  alternate  ethics  in  which  an  impetus  to  care  for  another  is  not  so 
strictly  located  within  a  gesture  of  touch  or  a  face-to-face  encounter  is  required. 

The  artworks  in  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care  do  not  serve  to 
collectively  conjure  an  ethics  of  mediated  care.  Rather,  the  pieces  do  what  art  often 
does  best:  they  engage  particular  situations  in  order  to  investigate  and  lay  bare  the 
ambivalences  of  existing  social  structures.  To  the  extent  that  the  exhibition  can  be 
employed  toward  an  alternative  ethics,  it  is  precisely  in  its  presentation  of  the 
possibility  of  a  field  of  mediated  care  that  such  an  efficacy  might  be  elaborated. 
Instead  of  assuming  a  complete  absence  of  care  when  bodies  are  not  in  somatic 
proximity,  as  many  theories  would  suggest,  relations  at  a  distance  continually  hold 
a  potential  for  caring,  despite  being  fraught  with  complexities.  Always  attentive  to 
the  danger  of  a  caring  caress  becoming  a  forceful  slap,  there  is  everywhere  an 
assumption  that  a  caregiving  gesture  can  exist  without  the  immediacy  of  the  hand. 
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NOTES 

Epigraph  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  quoted  in  Gareth  Stedman  Jones,  Outcast  London:  A  Study  in  the  Relationship  between  Classes  in 
Victorian  Society  (Oxford,  England:  Clarendon  Press,  1971),  253. 

1  Trevelyan,  a  British  civil  servant,  was  a  strong  proponent  of  a  providentialist  view  in  which  poverty  and  famine  were  further 
disclosed  in  the  unregulated  operations  of  the  market  economy,  and  therefore  it  was  wrong  or  even  evil  to  interfere  with  its 
proper  functioning. 

2  This  outpouring  of  immediate  relief  was  also  largely  a  response  to  the  growing  threat  of  the  working  classes  claiming  entitlement 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation— leading  in  turn  to  the  formation  of  the  welfare  state  decades  later. 

3  Jones,  247,  222. 

4  "If,  instead  of  official  giving,  we  can  substitute  the  charity  of  individuals  given  in  adequate  amounts,  and  to  those  who  are  proved 
to  be  in  need,  but  given  by  individuals  to  individuals,  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  will  be  better  for  the  meeting:  human 
sympathy  will  add  to  the  power  of  the  gift,  and  break  down  the  barrier  which  makes  each  class  say,  'I  am,  and  none  else  beside 
me."  (Samuel  Barnett.  quoted  in  Outcast  London,  253). 

5.  Henry  Solly,  quoted  in  Outcast  London,  260. 

6.  For  example  in  Maurice  Hamington,  Embodied  Core:  Jane  Addams,  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  and  Feminist  Ethics  (Chicago: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  2004). 

?.       Emmanuel  Levinas,  Totality  and  Infinity:  An  Essay  on  Exteriority  (Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  University  Press,  19G9),  213,  215. 

8.  In  a  phenomenology  of  care,  the  borders  between  subject  and  object  are  murky,  visualized  in  the  familiar  model  of  stroking  one's 
own  hand;  there  is  an  awareness  of  alterity,  although  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  subject.  Here,  Merleau-Ponty 's  theory  of 
perception  is  played  out;  knowledge  is  not  articulated  but  experienced.  Often  invoking  the  mothering  relation,  the  subtlety  of  the 
other  is  carefully  perceived  through  a  phenomenology  of  touching  care. 

9.  Levinas  does  speak  of  justice  as  a  model  for  instantiating  a  demand  of  ethics  towards  all.  He  develops  the  notion  of  a  "third 
party,"  taken  to  mean  the  whole  of  humanity:  "The  whole  of  humanity,  in  the  eyes  that  look  at  me"[Totality  and  Infinity,  213). 
However,  he  always  returns  to  the  face-to-face  interaction  as  the  only  viable  ethical  foundation. 
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Mary  Kelly's  visual  interrogations  of  gender  formation,  mothering,  and  the  sexual 
division  of  labor  played  a  crucial  role  in  articulating  claims  resonant  with  the  British 
feminist  movement  of  the  1970s.  She  began  her  career  with  the  "scandalous" 
Post-Partum  Document  (1973-79),  a  long-term  series  of  works  that  coincided  with 
the  growth  of  her  child.  Using  quasi-scientific  documentation,  the  series  depicts 
the  piecemeal  process  by  which  an  infant  acquires  language.  With  its  crayon 
scribbles,  photographs  of  fingernail  clippings,  and  prints  of  dirty  diapers— each 
painstakingly  annotated  and  meticulously  framed— the  first  exhibition  of  Post- 
partum Document,  at  the  London  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  in  1976,  dismayed 
and  shocked  contemporary  audiences.  The  mother's  relationship  with  her  child 
was  simply  not  an  appropriate  subject  for  high  art. 

In  addition  to  injecting  the  subject  of  motherhood  into  art  discourse,  Post- 
partum Document  reiterated  the  claim  of  the  burgeoning  feminist  movement  that 
tending  to  the  emotional  and  physical  needs  of  children  was  less  a  matter  of 
inherent  (i.e.  biological)  aptitude,  than  a  performed  gender  role.  Indeed,  the 
banality  of  this  claim  today  indicates  one  of  the  movement's  successes. 

Kelly's  conceptual  framework,  however,  went  well  beyond  the  nature-culture 
debate.  Post-Partum  Document  ultimately  takes  up  the  psyche's  investment  in 
offering  care,  or  the  ways  in  which  caring  for  another  meets  the  psychic  demands 
of  the  self.  According  to  Kelly's  Lacanian  analysis  of  motherhood,  only  with  a  child 
does  a  woman  accomplish  the  psychic  fulfillment  of  the  role  she's  been  assigned: 
the  experience  of  child  care  seals  the  woman's  gendered  identity.  As  the  child  gets 
older,  the  mother  relinquishes  him  slowly  and  painfully,  for  as  he  becomes 
autonomous,  she  becomes  less  of  a  "woman."  The  mother  of  Post-Partum  Document 
is  deeply  invested  in  retaining  her  exclusive  intimacy  with  the  child,  implying  that 
her  psychic  impulse  is  not  to  enable  the  child's  autonomy— as  one  might  expect 
from  traditional  notions  of  motherhood— but  to  preserve  her  own  psychic 
wholeness.  If  Kelly's  conceptual  insistence  on  self-interest  in  the  giving  of  care  was 
unorthodox,  applying  this  self-interest  to  motherhood  in  1976  was  truly  radical: 
What  are  mothers  if  not  selfless? 

An  exhibition  on  the  theme  of  care  therefore  owes  much  to  the  set  of 
concerns  Kelly's  inquiry  initiated,  concerns  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  persist  in 
shaping  third-wave  feminism  and  many  other  fields  of  study.  Kelly's  work 
continues  to  pursue  the  conceptual  inquiries  of  feminism,  psychoanalysis,  and 
semiotics,  and  has  reached  international  prominence  as  the  subject  of 
innumerable  solo  and  group  exhibitions.  She  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  critical 
essays  entitled  Imaging  Desire  (1996),  as  well  as  a  professor  in  the  department  of 
art  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  faculty  member  of  the 
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Independent  Study  Program  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York. 
Kelly  spoke  with  curator  Sasha  Archibald  in  New  York  in  March  2005. 

SASHA  ARCHIBALD:  Although  you  were  involved  in  several  innovative  projects- 
Women  and  Work  (1973-75),  for  instance,  or  films  produced  with  the  Berwick 
Street  Collective— Post-Partum  Document  was  the  piece  that  provoked  controversy. 
How  exactly  was  it  different? 

MARY  KELLY:  Post-Partum  Document  emerged  from  what  I  used  to  describe  as 
three  intersecting  circles.  One  was  feminism.  Another  was  the  work  of  what  you 
might  call  "avant-garde  artists"  engaged  in  what  was  then  thought  of  as  the 
second  stage  of  Conceptualism.  And  the  third  circle  was  women  who  had  the 
experience  of  having  a  child.  Then  I'd  say,  well,  where  these  three  circles  meet,  you 
have  an  avant-garde  artist  who  is  a  feminist  and  a  mother— my  ideal  audience.  But 
obviously,  it  was  a  rare  convergence  and  actually  a  very  contentious  one.  Mothers 
responded  to  Post-Partum  Document  by  saying,  "Well,  I  recognize  the  experience, 
but  why  [French  psychoanalyst  Jacques]  Lacan?"  Women  involved  in  the 
movement  asked,  "Why  isn't  this  about  domestic  labor?  What's  the  significance  of 
the  mother's  psychic  economy?"  And  a  critic  said,  "I  like  the  ideas,  but  why  do  you 
have  to  have  that  stuff?" 

SA:  "Why  the  stuff?"  This  was  the  general  response  of  the  Conceptualism  circle? 

MK:  I  think  of  this  moment  in  the  early  1970s  as  moving  from  the  interrogation  of 
the  object  to  the  interrogation  of  the  interrogation.  It  included  the  question  of 
authorship  and  by  implication,  questions  of  subjectivity,  sexuality,  and  sexual 
difference.  For  me,  and  a  few  others,  this  was  a  logical  step.  Conceptualism 
provided  the  opening  through  which  work  about  identity,  as  it  was  called  later, 
could  emerge  in  the  field.  Besides  the  stuff—  shit,  that  is— part  of  the  scandal 
around  Post-Partum  Document  was  that  my  procedure  could  no  longer  be 
identified  with  the  Conceptual  project,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
context  of  a  number  of  shows  at  the  ICA  in  London  by  artists  like  Victor  Burgin, 
Dan  Graham,  Bernard  Venet  .  .  . 

SA:  Can  you  speak  more  about  the  feminist  context?  What  were  the  stakes  of 
suggesting  the  mother's  psychic  investment  in  her  own  subordination? 

MK:  Beginning  in  1969,  I  was  part  of  a  group  who  worked  on  what  we  referred  to 
as  "the  subjective  moment  of  women's  oppression."  About  this  time,  the  Equal  Pay 
Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  there  was  a  position,  widely 
supported  within  the  movement,  of  advocating  wages  for  housework.  Our  reading 
of  [philosopher]  Louis  Althusser  and  then  Jacques  Lacan,  led  us  to  reconsider  the 
literal  way  this  debate  was  being  framed.  But  remember,  there  was  nothing  of 
Lacan  translated  at  this  time,  except  the  paper  on  the  mirror  stage,  so  most  of  the 
material  we  found,  translated,  and  studied  collectively.  We  started  asking  about  a 
woman's  psychic  investment  in  the  home,  in  her  children  .  .  .  these  questions 
became  even  more  important  during  the  realization  of  Women  and  Work,  a  project 
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that  documented  changes  in  the  labor  process  during  the  implementation  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  In  our  interviews  for  the  "Daily  Schedules"  section,  we  found  that 
the  men  would  describe  everything  they  did  at  work  and  not  mention  anything 
they  did  at  home,  while  women  said  only  what  they  did  at  home.  This  was  1973, 
the  year  my  son  was  born,  and  I  also  started  work  on  Post-Partum  Document. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  about  this  period  in  history,  when 
compared  to  the  present,  is  how  everything  happened  at  once.  Activism  around 
conditions  of  work  and  pay,  national  liberation,  civil  rights,  and  sexuality  were  all 
converging  with  the  discovery  of  these  new  theoretical  models— semiotics, 
psychoanalysis,  structuralist  Marxism— which  were  being  applied  in  a  wider  field  of 
cultural  criticism.  Then  there  was  my  own  experience  of  having  a  child.  It  was  by 
no  means  an  exclusively  academic  project.  There  is  now  a  tremendous  level  of 
sophistication  in  thinking  about  the  question  of  sexual  difference,  for  example,  or 
care,  but  often  the  theorization  is  not  in  synch  with  efforts  to  retain  progressive 
legislation.  At  the  moment  when  Post-Partum  Document  began,  political 
consciousness  and  legislation  were  moving  in  tandem. 

SA:  How  did  these  events,  and  especially  psychoanalysis,  influence  Post-Partum 
Document,  and  more  specifically,  Primapara  (1974)— the  piece  from  the  PPD  series 
included  in  our  exhibition,  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care? 

MK:  Well,  I  would  say  the  convergence  took  on  the  significance  of  an  event  in 
[philosopher]  Alain  Badiou's  sense  of  the  term  .  .  .  something  happens  that's 
beyond  calculation.  An  event  constitutes  the  subject  as  a  subject  of  truth, 
instigating  what  Badiou  calls  a  "truth  procedure."  For  me,  this  is  encapsulated  in 
one  of  the  slogans  of  May  '68:  No  right  to  speak  without  interrogation.  What  I  call 
the  work's  discursive  site,  that  is,  the  questions  I've  addressed— from  constructions 
of  femininity  to  masculinity,  war,  and  trauma— have  been  bound  to  the 
consequences  of  feminism  as  an  event.  But  the  specific  inquiry  that  pertains  to 
sexuality  and  runs  through  all  my  projects  is  informed  by  psychoanalysis,  a 
discourse  that  constructs  the  unconscious  as  its  object  and  proposes  free 
association  as  a  method  of  investigation.  As  you  know,  Freud  initially  used  free 
association  in  clinical  practice,  but  it's  been  applied  loosely  in  other  contexts  ever 
since  the  Surrealists.  In  relation  to  my  practice,  though,  free  association  makes 
sense  of  the  stuff  which  I  have  construed,  as  I  explained,  with  fidelity  to  the  event. 

SA:  So  psychoanalysis  is  most  important  to  you  as  a  working  method? 

MK:  What  I  mean  is  that  if  you  think  of  medium  in  [art  historian]  Rosalind  Krauss's 
sense,  where  it  is  a  technical  as  well  as  physical  support  that  generates  a  system 
of  rules,  then,  in  my  case,  the  rules  being  generated  by  this  inquiry  include  a 
version  of  free  association  that  privileges  material  indexicality  as  a  means  of 
translating  affect  into  form.  For  instance,  I  often  use  photographs  as  a  starting 
point,  but  rarely  show  them  as  finished  work  because  I'm  always  inclined  to  move 
away  from  the  image  and  to  a  kind  of  strategic  blindness  that  allows  me  to  work 
with  the  affective  residue  of  what  I  see.  Although  Primapara  is  a  photographic 
series,  what  I  tried  to  do  was  get  closer  to  what  the  mother  felt  ...  to  exaggerate 
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the  subjective  point  of  view.  I  had  to  have  someone  hold  the  camera  exactly  over 
my  eye  when  I  was  clipping  the  nails.  In  the  end,  it's  so  close,  that  in  a  certain  way, 
it's  at  the  liminal  point  of  vision.  It's  almost  indecipherable. 

SA:  You  argue  in  Post-Partum  Document  that  the  mother  and  child  establish  their 
subjectivity  in  a  reciprocal  process.  Do  all  relationships  of  care  imply  reciprocity, 
or  in  what  ways  is  this  reciprocity  particular  to  the  mother-child  relationship? 

MK:  I  argued,  as  you  say,  in  the  footnotes  to  PPD's  introduction,  that  the  process 
of  socialization  in  the  first  few  years  of  life  was  reciprocal  because  it  formed  not 
only  the  child's  identity,  but  also  the  mother's  maternal  femininity.  I  understood 
this  process  as  a  social  and  psychic  effect  of  the  sexual  division  of  labor,  but  by 
1975,  I  was  thinking  about  child  care— feeding,  dressing,  bathing,  and  so  on— more 
in  [feminist  theorist]  Julia  Kristeva's  terms  as  "social  practices"  that  offer  specific 
expressions  of  a  general  law  or  symbolic  dimension  which  is  given  in  language. 
Maybe  this  fundamental  sense  of  human  communicability  is,  in  some  way,  the 
basis  of  all  care. 

Lacan,  of  course,  is  very  suspicious  of  any  altruistic  investment  in  this  exchange. 
The  infant,  after  all,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  mother  who  has  the  power  to  satisfy  his 
needs,  and,  in  fantasy,  fulfill  his  demand  for  love,  which  is  unconditional  and  without 
limits.  So  naturally,  any  altruistic  love  she  offers  is  aggressively  cancelled  out  by  his 
insatiable  demand.  But  the  traumatic  separation  imposed  by  so-called  symbolic 
castration  does  offer  a  way  out  by  establishing  difference.  Difference,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  precondition  for  a  subject  capable  of  something  more  than  crying, 
"Help  me!" 

SA:  You've  used  the  word  fidelity  to  describe  one's  commitment  to  a  social  or 
political  project.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  mother-child  relationship 
and  larger  notions  of  collectivity? 

MK:  Badiou  suggests  that  in  certain  situations,  love  has  the  status  of  an  event.  He 
calls  it  "the  scene  of  two,"  distinguishing  it  from  the  classical  ideal  of  oneness  and 
the  familial  triad  of  Christianity.  Even  though  I  haven't  thought  about  this  before, 
it  does  make  sense  to  describe  the  child  as  a  consequence  of  this  event  and  the 
mother-child  relationship  as  a  form  of  fidelity  to  it.  This  doesn't  contradict  the 
psychoanalytic  argument  in  my  view,  it  just  runs  parallel  to  it.  But  I  think  there's  an 
experience  in  the  early  women's  movement  that  speaks  more  directly  to  this  idea. 
I  mean,  within  communities  of  feminists,  there's  an  intersubjectivity  that  I  would 
describe  as  a  sort  of  love.  This  isn't  the  same  as  the  notion  of  responsibility  for  the 
other,  which  to  me  suggests  something  transcendent,  perhaps  even  moralistic. 
What  I'm  trying  to  define  is  not  a  moment  of  ecstatic  communal  identification,  but 
the  recognition  of  irreconcilable  difference.  A  friend  of  mine  put  it  very  well  when 
she  said,  "You  didn't  speak  for  the  other  person,  there  was  only  I  and  I."  This 
fidelity  to  a  kind  of  inoperative  democracy  maintained  the  collective  energy  of  the 
movement's  nonhierarchical  organizational  forms.  Possibly,  it  suggests  another 
way  of  thinking  about  the  issue  of  political  care. 
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ELENA  SOROKINA 


Are  there  ethics  in  a  Utopia? 


ROBERT  BLANCHON 


Under  the  auspices  of  a  substantial  artist's  grant,  Elena  Kovylina  organized  a  series 
of  charitable  events  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  2001  and  2004.  Orchestrating  a 
concert  with  inhabitants  of  a  nursing  home  and  a  performance  by  homeless 
adolescents,  Kovylina  addressed  a  long  history  of  charity  work  that  implicitly 
reproduces  recognizable  charitable  forms,  while  perpetually  questioning  her  own 
motivations  and  intentions.  In  Russia,  Kovylina's  interventions  assumed  a  particular 
resonance  as  charity  remains  unusual  there,  indeed  even  somewhat  exotic.  After  the 
revolution  of  1917,  charity  disappeared  as  a  social  practice,  since  the  new  social  order 
rejected  the  very  idea  of  charity,  viewing  it  as  a  hypocritical  social  phenomenon. 
Instead,  an  extreme  sort  of  "care"  was  administered  to  the  populace  through 
education,  agitation,  and  propaganda.  In  the  spirit  of  radical  change,  many  avant- 
garde  artists  believed  that  social  order  should  be  brought  about  forcefully  by  literally 
constructing  a  "new  man."  The  new  Russian  state's  subsequent  transformation  under 
socialism  prompted  many  attendant  philosophical  and  ethical  changes,  even  the 
excision  of  the  word  "charity"  from  the  sixty-five-volume  compendium  of  the  Great 
Soviet  Encyclopedia's  third  edition  (1969-78).  The  socialist  Utopia  had  no  use  for 
such  obsolete  bourgeois  notions:  having  overcome  its  capitalist  origins,  Soviet 
society  considered  itself  to  be  living  in  the  socialist  future.  After  the  end  of  socialism 
and  the  tumultuous  shift  to  privatization,  however,  neoliberalism  superceded  and 
voided  the  idea  of  the  totalized  socialist  welfare  state.  In  short  order,  the  repressed 
capitalist  past  came  flooding  back,  restoring  phenomena  such  as  poverty, 
homelessness,  and  with  them,  the  capitalist  remedy  for  such  social  ills:  charity.  It  was 
precisely  this  ambivalent  history  of  charity  that  prompted  Kovylina  to  examine  it, 
thus  basing  her  project  on  visual  referents  of  the  Russian  avant-garde.  Addressing 
two  opposite  modes  and  models  of  social  care,  Kovylina  comments  on  a  timely 
paradox,  while  confronting  social  problems  that  were  ostensibly  "solved"  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

As  her  work  also  makes  clear,  however,  the  economic  situation  within  which  Kovylina 
is  working  (as  a  post-communist  subject  and  "disappointed  Utopian"),  has  once 
more  become  strangely  inverted,  therefore  necessitating  new  forms  of  critique.  The 
neoliberal  vision  of  a  global  market  free  from  political  control  has  become  a 
dominant  ideology;  it  has  become  the  new  Utopia.  One  cannot  help  but  compare  the 
"self-regulation"  of  the  market  to  the  "invisible  hand"  of  former  Soviet  dictator 
Joseph  Stalin,  in  the  process  granting  any  Utopian  fantasies  a  distinctly  dystopian 
cast.  The  question  becomes  whether  ethics  can  exist  within  a  utopia,  and  particularly, 
what  would  the  ethical  principles  of  a  neoliberal  utopia  be? 

Under  the  dominant  neoliberal  regime,  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  "ethics"  and 
"economics"  is  jarring.  As  Nobel  Prize-winning  economist  Amartya  Sen  has  pointed 
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out,  however,  this  bifurcation  of  terms  is  a  recent  occurrence.  Sen  maintains  that 
modern  economic  theories  initially  were  essentially  concerned  with  ethical 
questions,  as  "the  subject  of  economics  was  for  a  long  time  seen  as  something  like 
a  branch  of  ethics."1  Indeed,  Adam  Smith,  the  founding  father  of  modern 
economics,  was  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Since  the  time  of  Smith's  work, 
though,  "the  importance  of  the  ethical  approach  has  rather  substantially  weakened 
as  modern  economics  has  evolved."2  Sen  provides  a  lucid  and  complete  analysis  of 
the  "self-consciously  nonethical  character  of  modern  economics,"3  calling  attention 
to  the  notion  of  the  self-centered  and  utilitarian-oriented  individual.  In  his  words,  all 
descriptive  and  predictive  economic  models  are  based  on  the  spectacularly  narrow 
assumption  that  a  maximization  of  self-interest  is  the  central  force  driving  the 
economic  behavior  of  individuals.  As  he  argues,  though,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
people  could  be  completely  unaffected  by  moral  or  ethical  questions.  Breaking  the 
barrier  between  abstract  high  theory  and  real  world  economics,  Sen  discusses  the 
ways  in  which  economics  can  include  ethically  relevant  information,  such  as  moral 
objectives  or  the  choices  of  others. 

As  the  Other  is  being  excluded  from  standard  economic  calculations  and 
benefit  valuations,  the  Self  proudly  prevails.  Sen's  reflections  become  even  more 
striking  if  we  look  at  what  kind  of  Self  is  promoted  by  the  post-Fordist  "risk 
society."4  The  global  economy's  ideal  worker  and  shopper  should  easily  comply 
with  its  increasing  insecurities  and  flexible  demands,  such  as  the  lack  of  long-term 
stable  appointments  or  standard  health  insurance.  Philosopher  Paolo  Virno,  in 
analyzing  these  requirements,  describes  how  they  might  change  the  nature  of  the 
Self.  According  to  Virno,  neoliberalism  nourishes  opportunistic  and  cynical 
subjective  dimensions.  The  opportunist  "confronts  a  flux  of  interchangeable 
possibilities,  keeping  open  as  many  as  possible,  turning  to  the  closest  and  swerving 
unpredictably  from  one  to  the  other."5  The  cynic  picks  up  "only  the  minimum  of 
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signals  needed  to  orient  his  or  her  struggle  for  survival."6  The  omnipresence  of  those 
two  operative  dimensions,  devoid  of  any  relational  elements  or  ethical  concerns, 
cannot  but  confirm  our  initial  doubt:  Utopias  tend  to  have  very  problematic  ethics. 

Like  Kovylina,  many  artists  in  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care 
challenge  these  ideas,  querying  the  ethics  (or  lack  thereof)  implicated  in 
contemporary  societies  and  economies  from  Russia  to  the  United  States.  In  Felix 
Gonzalez-Torres's  "Untitled"  (Placebo)  (1991),  for  instance,  a  festive  layer  of  silver- 
wrapped  candies  blankets  the  gallery  floor,  inviting  consumption  and  rendering 
porous  the  border  between  viewer  and  artwork.  Through  this  solicitation  of  ethical 
participation,  the  work's  elegant  formal  structure  belies  a  messier  sociopolitical 
implication,  which  its  title  references.  "Placebo"  alludes  to  the  controversial  and 
discriminatory  modes  of  drug  distribution  and  research  conducted  on  AIDS 
patients,  lacking  care  and  cure.  In  this  respect,  to  pick  up  a  silver-wrapped  candy 
is  not  merely  an  act  of  self-interest,  but  rather  a  manifestation  of  one's 
nonindifference  to  the  cause  of  the  work,  and,  importantly,  an  insistence  on  its 
significance  and  urgency.  Transgressing  the  rampant  individuality  of  capitalism, 
the  work  involves  its  audience  in  an  exchange  with  no  rules,  no  intrinsic  value,  and 
no  hierarchies  of  acquisition. 

While  the  manifestation  of  care  in  Gonzalez's  piece  replaces  traditional, 
mutually  beneficial  exchange,  other  artists  examine  contractual  relationships  as  a 
way  to  approach  the  idea  of  care.  Polish  artist  Joanna  Malinowska  enacts  a 
complex  set  of  interrelations  between  notions  of  care,  labor,  and  the  Other.  For  her 
project  In  Practice  (2003),  Malinowska  performed  housework  in  New  York  City.  In 
exchange  for  her  domestic  labor,  her  "employer"  provided  her  with  intellectual  or 
artistic  labor,  such  as  a  piano  recital  or  an  academic  lecture.  Staging  a  "subaltern" 
who  doesn't  speak,7  the  artist  goes  beyond  the  domestic  aspect  of  care  and 
emphasizes  its  power  to  define  social  identities.  Social  cliches  related  to  care 
emerge  in  her  work,  as  education— an  elevated  form  of  cultural  care— is  reserved 
for  native  inhabitants,  while  the  foreign  Other  performs  demeaning  acts  of  caring 
labor,  all  the  while  insinuating  the  gendered  implications  of  such  roles.  Feminist 
artists  such  as  Mary  Kelly  have  made  more  emphatic  but  similar  points  about  care 
and  how  it  can  be  gendered,  while  Martha  Rosier  has  critiqued  unpaid  domestic 
labor  practices.  Performing  the  unskilled  labor  of  an  immigrant  worker,  Malinowska 
extends  the  feminist  critique  of  "caring  labor"  to  stereotypes  about  labor  provided 
by  immigrant  women. 


An  NGO  is  not  a  Utopia 

Oscillating  between  economically  determined  modes  of  attention  and 
profound  disinterest,  Western  models  of  care  often  seem  to  disregard  the  tenets 
of  contemporary  ethics.  As  noted  by  Boris  Kagarlitsky,  "The  technological  elite  is 
not  in  the  least  hostile  to  everyone  else.  It  is  criminally  indifferent  to  them."8 
Insisting  on  the  pivotal  position  of  the  Other  within  the  recent,  contemporary 
ethical  turn,  philosophers  such  as  Emmanuel  Levinas  or  Alain  Badiou  concentrate 
on  issues  of  the  reverence  for  the  Other.  Levinas  argues  that  the  possibility  of  the 
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July  21,  1994:  The  United  Nations  Security  Council 
reaches  a  final  agreement  to  send  an  international 
force  to  Rwanda.  One  million  people  have  been  killed. 
Two  million  have  fled  the  country.  Another  two  million 
are  displaced  within  Rwanda. 


"human"  lies  in  the  responsibility  one  feels  for  and  manifests  in  relation  toward  the 
Other  whose  nonindifference,  which  could  be  read  as  caring,  is  the  point  at  which 
being  is  transcended.9  Reflecting  on  care  in  such  a  vein,  work  by  Alfredo  Jaar  and 
Adrian  Piper  provides  a  telling  example  of  how  the  Western  construction  of  care 
ignores  people  who  live  outside  of  the  West.  Adrian  Piper's  Ur-mutter  #5  (1989) 
features  two  contemporary  images  of  a  Madonna  with  child:  an  advertising  image 
of  a  white  mother  with  a  happy  white  child  juxtaposed  against  a  photograph  of  an 
emaciated  African  mother  and  child.  The  unequal  economic  conditions  under 
which  mothers  provide  care  become  startlingly  clear  and  difficult  to  ignore. 
Extrapolating  to  a  larger  scale,  Jaar's  work  points  up  how,  in  its  assumption  of  the 
role  of  "caregiver,"  the  Western  world  follows  the  same  narrow  principles  of  the 
maximization  of  self-interest  in  its  allocation  of  international  aid  as  it  does  in 
economics.  Jaar  juxtaposes  covers  of  current  events  in  Newsweek  (such  as  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial)  with  documentation  of  the  1994  genocide  in  Rwanda,  illustrating 
the  media's  indifference  to  the  atrocities  more  worthy  of  coverage.  The  artist 
traces  the  history  of  the  Rwandan  genocide  not  only  as  a  series  of  careless 
political  decisions,  but  also  as  a  media  blind  spot— the  refusal  by  the  media  to 
cover  the  story  might  indeed  be  read  as  a  refusal  of  care,  for  which  the  West 
remains  deeply  culpable. 

Equally  stressing  the  notion  of  responsibility,  cultural  theorist  Gayatri 
Chakravorty  Spivak  articulates  ethical  claims  through  their  linguistic  aspects. 
According  to  her,  "responsibility"  signifies  not  only  the  act  of  response  which 
completes  the  transaction  of  speaker  and  listener,  but  also  the  ethical  stance  of 
making  discursive  room  for  the  Other  to  exist.  The  object  of  ethical  action  is  not  an 
object  of  benevolence,  since  here  responses  are  mutual.10  Nonetheless,  care  is  too 
often  presented  as  benevolence  in  terms  of  international  aid,  where  "donor 
countries"  are  seen  as  antithetical  to  the  recipients  of  their  beneficence.  These 
ideas  have  generated  work  by  Alia  Hasan-Khan  and  Langlands  &  Bell  that 
concentrate  on  the  situation  in  Afghanistan,  a  country  devastated  by  war  and 
dependent  on  Western  assistance.  Alia  Hasan-Khan's  Gift  (2002)  addresses  the 
instrumental  ethics  of  American  humanitarian  aid  to  this  country.  The  "care 
packages"  which  were  distributed  in  Afghanistan  by  the  U.S.  authorities  in  October 
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2001  contained  food  completely  unfamiliar  to  the  Afghan  people,  and  worse  yet, 
their  shape  and  color  resembled  the  small  yellow  cluster  bombs  dropped  on  the 
country  by  the  same  U.S.  authorities.  Similarly  questioning  Western  care, 
Langlands  &  Bell's  work  A/GO,  from  the  suite  The  House  of  Osama  Bin  Laden 
(2003),  features  the  signs  and  acronyms  used  by  nongovernmental  organizations 
in  Afghanistan.  Initially  involved  in  emergency  relief  to  Afghan  refugees  in 
Pakistan,  the  number  of  NGOs  mushroomed  after  the  retreat  of  the  Soviets.  Today, 
military  forces  and  the  media  have  been  superseded  by  the  peacekeepers  and  the 
numerous  NGOs  once  again.  The  slide  projection  by  Langlands  &  Bell  abstracts 
acronyms  such  as  CARE,  HOPE,  or  MERCY,  presenting  them  devoid  of  any  context. 
Moreover,  photographs  of  signs  advertising  these  NGOs  in  empty  landscapes  and 
streets  aptly  depict  empty  gestures  of  care.  Frequently  presented  as  a  one-way 
action  of  "giving"  out  of  Western  benevolence,  this  care  eerily  addresses  a  depop- 
ulated, devastated  region.  By  presenting  the  acronyms  without  context,  the  artists 
also  question  the  very  structure  of  the  unequal  exchange  carried  out  by 
international  aid  organizations. 

While  this  reflection  on  care  relies  on  a  participation  in  an  aesthetic  situation, 
other  artists  aim  to  directly  enact  care.  Some  recent  artistic  practices  of  an  activist 
or  interventionist  nature  try  to  rehabilitate  the  ethical  stance  of  care  as  an 
aesthetic  strategy,  integrating  the  concept  of  the  responsibility  for  the  other. 
Reinventing  the  meaning  of  artistic  creativity  as  "nonservile  virtuosity,"11  these 
projects  establish  temporary  structures  of  "gift  economy"12  or  parallel  modes  of 
labor  exchange  to  improve  specific  sociopolitical  deficits.  Rather  than 
constructing  a  "new  man"  (as  the  Russian  avant-garde  did),  these  artists  are  more 
interested  in  trying  to  help  the  one  who  already  exists.  The  Austrian  collective 
WochenKlausur,  for  example,  defines  its  art  as  "an  opportunity  for  achieving  long- 
term  improvements  in  human  coexistence."13  In  its  1995  project  Immigrant  Labor, 
the  artists  tried  to  circumvent  the  strict  legislation  concerning  labor  by  nonnative 
citizens;  they  commissioned  some  immigrants  to  produce  "social  plastics,"  which 
assured  the  participants  legal  residency  in  Austria.  Insisting  on  a  specific,  well- 
organized  "intervention,"  this  type  of  project  consciously  opposes  the  Utopian 
spirit  of  the  invisible  market's  "self-regulation"  discussed  earlier.  Borrowing  from 
an  NGO  model,  and  equally  opposing  a  totalizing  avant-garde  project,  the  small- 
scale  "caring  intentions"  of  contemporary  artists  make  no  overarching  Utopian 
claims.  Indeed,  many  activist  projects  function  as  "ideal  NGOs"— small,  flexible, 
and  independent  organizations  that  "stress  pragmatic  and  tactical  action  over 
ideology,"14  sometimes  intervening  in  the  so-called  "developing  countries."  The 
practice  of  groups  such  as  Huit  Facettes  or  Groupe  Amos  who  work  in  Africa,  is 
based  on  similar  principles:  analyze  the  local  context,  identify  the  population's 
needs,  and  intervene  with  concrete  measures  in  a  specific  and  quantifiable 
situation.  Directly  involving  participants  in  their  actions,  these  projects  deploy 
genuinely  "better"  structures  of  care  based  on  exchange  rather  than  "merciful" 
giving.  Taking  care  as  attention  and  concrete  action  as  major  principles  for  their 
activities,  they  question  the  dominant,  expedient,  and  selfish  definition  of  the 
economic  self.  Their  assumption  of  responsibility  seems  to  complement  how 
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Spivak  outlines  the  inherent  dilemma  of  ethics.  Analyzing  the  myth  of  Narcissus  in 
her  essay  "Echo,"  she  draws  attention  to  Echo's  potential  to  undo  the  narcissistic 
self-fixation.  Spivak  describes  ethics  as  a  relationship  that  contradicts  the  narcissistic 
"affirmation  of  the  megalomaniac  I."15  Expanding  her  ethics  to  encompass  Western 
modes  of  caring,  we  can  read  her  text  as  a  call  for  an  alternate  relations— "not  a 
narcissistic  fixture  expecting  mirror-reflection  across  the  globe,"  but  a  call  to  honor 
and  embrace  across  impossible  differences  and  distances.16 
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7.  At  the  mercy  of  others.  Torture  would  be  neither  so  humiliating  nor  so  effective 
if  it  did  not  seem  to  mime  the  very  gestures  and  structures  of  care.  Torturers' 
bonds  can  closely  resemble  bandages,  while  Guantanamo  Bay's  Camp  X-Ray 
waterboard  could  register  as  a  hospital  gurney.  Scratching  and  flaying  too  often 
resemble  stroking  solicitude.  And  Harvard  law  professor  Alan  Dershowitz's 
recommendation  to  shove  hypodermic  needles  under  the  fingernails  of  suspected 
terrorists  transmogrifies  into  a  kind  of  excruciating  manicure.2  When  used  for 
torture,  rooms  that  ordinarily  function  as  places  of  shelter  become  monstrous 
clinics  (one  thinks  of  the  bizarre  practice  of  aid  implied  by  The  Omega  Suites, 
Lucinda  Devlin's  photographs  of  lethal  injection  rooms).  Torture,  then,  is  an  inverse 
image  of  care  that  not  only  alters  but  replaces  human  interaction  and  thereby 
destroys  (or  unmakes  as  Elaine  Scarry  suggests)  the  domestic  things  of  this  world. 
As  these  objects  (chairs,  beds,  doors,  needles),  which  can  be  understood  as 
extensions  of  the  victim's  body,  are  turned  from  their  life-affirming  use,  the 
victim's  world  shrinks  and,  in  a  way,  collapses.3 

The  world-destroying  function  of  torture  has  most  often  been  replicated, 
rather  than  resisted,  by  art  produced  since  1900.  In  some  avant-garde  forms, 
artistic  practices  of  the  last  hundred  years  have  been  defined  by  a  courting  of 
extremity.  Paul  Virilio  describes  "a  pitiless  art"  as  complementary  to  a  century  of 
total  war,  mutilation,  and  hyperviolence  in  a  recent  essay  of  that  name.  Virilio 
stakes  his  claim  on  an  extended  list  of  artworks  that  are  thinly  veiled  surrogates 
for  the  death  of  an  artist  or  the  killing  of  an  audience.4  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The 
Politics  of  Care  is  no  exception  to  this  merciless  regime.  A  defining  characteristic 
of  the  exhibition  is  its  focus  on  work  that  is  about  care  to  the  exclusion  of  work 
that  enacts  such  care  in  the  gallery  space,  and  thus  this  conceit  is  also  the  show's 
limitation.5  Looking  at  specific  pieces  in  this  context,  the  ambivalence  between 
torture  and  care,  making  and  unmaking— in  short,  the  troubling  logic  that  Scarry 
notes— is  amply  reflected.  Take  Annette  Messager's  disciplined  (beheaded  and 
sutured)  Les  Messagers  de  I'ete  (1999),  for  example.  Is  this  Herman  Nitsch  meets 
the  Care  Bear?  A  bizarre  representation  of  bondage?  An  over-loved  object?  Or,  to 
cite  another  relevant  example,  witness  the  productive  confusion  induced  by 
Langlands  &  Bell's  NGO  logos  flashed  on  a  screen  to  create  a  matrix  of  acronyms 
from  the  suite  The  House  of  Osama  bin  Laden  (2003).  Is  this  alphabet  soup  of 
charity  the  shape  of  care,  an  S.O.S.?  Or,  as  philosopher  Martin  Heidegger  suggests, 
is  the  use  of  acronyms  a  kind  of  destruction  of  the  world  and  its  meanings?6 

Even  more  disconcertingly,  one  might  wonder  about  the  agency  of  the 
exhibition  itself.  By  wresting  the  works  from  the  safe  havens  of  their  collections  and 
gathering  them  in  the  spectacle  of  a  group  or  themed  exhibition,  the  profession  of 
"curator"  (which  derives  from  the  Latin  "cura"  or  "care")  seems  to  have  drifted  from 
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its  first  principles.  The  current  practice  of  assembling  theme  shows  is  only  about 
thirty  years  old  but  could  result  in  the  eventual  de  facto  destruction,  through  wear, 
of  significant  holdings  if  the  trend  continues.  Exposing  the  works  is  problem 
enough,  but  our  exhibition  is  also  far  too  uncaring  in  its  crowdedness,  amassing 
works  of  all  stripes  inside  a  traditional  gallery.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  its 
arbitrary  and  merciless  juxtapositions.  The  exhibition  is,  at  best,  a  compromised  and 
contradictory  representation  and  staging  of  care. 

Yet,  in  the  exhibition's  representations  of  violence  and  destruction,  it  is  still 
possible  to  locate  within  the  works  on  view  structures  of  care  that  are  (obverse) 
equivalents  to  structures  of  torture.  They  are  ontologically  telling  as  structures, 
even  if  in  a  negative  manner.  They  tell  us  about  how  we,  as  subjects,  inhabit  the 
world.  The  broadest  outlines  of  Heidegger's  thought— from  his  claim  in  Being  and 
Time  (1927)  that  the  ontological  meaning  of  being  is  care  (Sorge)  to  his 
meditations  in  "The  Question  Concerning  Technology"  on  the  oft-quoted  lines  of 
Friedrich  Holderlin's:  Where  danger  is,  there  also  grows  the  healing  power—  point 
to  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  turning  point:  from  pain,  suffering,  danger,  and 
concern  (Sorge),  to  a  revelatory  understanding  of  living  in  the  world.7  Yoko  Ono's 
Cut  Piece  (1964)  provides  an  example  of  how  such  a  turning  might  operate  in  a 
work  of  art.  Ono's  piece,  which  survives  in  the  Maysles  Brothers'  16mm  film 
documentation  of  a  1965  performance  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall,  shows  the 
artist  sitting  on  an  otherwise  vacant  stage  inviting  the  audience  to  cut  sections 
from  her  dress  as  she  sits,  impassive.  As  a  situation  that  allows  the  audience  to 
assault  her,  Ono's  performance  may  well  be  taken  as  emblematic  of  the  pitiless, 
literally  reductive  tendency  that  Virilio  locates  in  twentieth-century  art.8  In  Ono's 
work  (as  is  not  unimaginable  in  actual  torture)  scissors  are  turned  from  their 
potential  for  creativity  to  their  potential  for  destruction.  Among  the  audience 
members  recorded  in  the  film,  one  in  particular  becomes  a  kind  of  torturer.  He 
plays  to  the  audience,  transforming  the  performance  into  a  kind  of  festival  of  pain, 
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and  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  watch.  Ono's  performance  echoes  the 
excisive  tendencies  of  modernism,  in  which  painting  and  sculpture,  like  Ono's  own 
body,  were  being  reduced— or  cut  down— to  their  fundamentals  (like  the  "black 
paintings"  of  Frank  Stella  or  Tony  Smith's  1962  sculpture  Die). 

2.  The  turning.  At  a  certain  moment  in  Ono's  performance,  the  piece  becomes 
about  self-discipline,  an  ascetic  exercise.  Ono  indicated  as  much  by  wearing  her 
best  dress  (implying  a  kind  of  sacrifice).  Also,  by  reviving  the  work  in  September 
2003  and  deploying  it  strategically  in  protest  against  the  current  Iraq  war,  she 
aligns  it  with  other  demonstrations  of  self-discipline  such  as  sit-ins  and  hunger 
strikes.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  the  work  suggests  Stoic  practices  that  formed 
the  subject  through  techniques  of  care— Ancient  Greek  forms  of  training  that  lead 
to  an  ethical  practice  that  could  be  called  an  "aesthetics  of  existence."9  Here,  then, 
at  the  crossroads  of  external  discipline  and  self-training,  we  are  at  another  turning 
point,  indeed  a  turning  point  in  Michel  Foucault's  philosophy.  For  in  his  late  work, 
Foucault  shifted  from  the  study  of  coercive  and  disciplinary  practices  to  consider 
practices  of  self-formation:  how  the  self  forms  as  a  subject,  thus  making  existence 
a  work  of  art.  Foucault  considered  forms  of  self-management  that  lead  directly  to 
management  in  the  social  sphere  and  hence  to  the  possibility  of  a  politics  that 
begins  in  care. 

Just  as  in  Foucault's  thought,  we  find  a  meaningful  duality  in  Ono's 
performance.  On  the  one  hand,  Ono  presents  an  image  of  torture,  inflicted  pain, 
and  coercion,  while  on  the  other  she  offers  a  creative,  willful  practice  of  self- 
abnegation  that  could  even  be  understood  as  practice  for  death.  There  is  both  a 
coercive  apparatus  and  a  subjectification  process,  a  fold  in  power  that  points  to  an 
emancipatory  potential.  Ono's  work  can  thus  be  read  as  a  parable  about  criticism 
and  creation.  We  have  already  suggested  how  the  performance  sits  at  the  far  end 
of  a  reductive  modernism  (a  critical  trajectory  that,  according  to  Clement 
Greenberg,  descends  from  a  more  widespread  self-criticism  in  the  sciences  that 
began  in  Kantian  philosophy).10  Following  this  reading,  the  cutter,  the  one  wielding 
the  scissors,  would  be  a  critic.  Cutting  or  cutting-down  is  also  a  distinctive 
operation  in  the  history  of  critical  (read  "reductive")  modernism.  One  is  reminded 
of  Messager's  disciplined  teddy  bears  that  also  rely  on  the  ambivalence  of  a 
cut/suture  as  both  a  destructive  gesture  and  a  preamble  to  healing. 


3.  Initiating  a  politics  of  concern.  Does  a  movement  from  criticism  to  concern,  and 
from  coercion  to  creative  practices  of  care  for  the  self,  suggest  a  possible 
trajectory?  Sociologist  Bruno  Latour's  thought  for  the  past  few  years  has  explored 
the  hope  for  a  turn  from  a  critical  epoch  focused  on  debunking  or  problematizing 
matters  of  fact  to  one  focused  on  matters  of  concern.  Latour  has  argued  that 
however  useful  such  investigations  once  were,  the  focus  on  uncertainties  (in  short, 
critical  dogmas  as  they  have  evolved  over  the  past  thirty  to  forty  years)  has  been 
thoroughly  appropriated  by  the  forces  of  conservatism  and  imperialism.  Criticism 
as  a  mode  of  questioning  fact,  he  says,  has  run  out  of  steam.  Latour  notes  how 
antienvironmentalists  are  perpetually  deferring  the  question  of  global  warming 
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because  "all  the  evidence  is  not  yet  gathered,"  and  how  matters  of  so-called  fact 
were  shamefully  deployed  in  the  recent  trumped-up  charges  that  Iraq  possessed 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  shift  from  approaching  something  as  an  object  or  fact  for  criticism  to 
approaching  that  same  thing  with  concern  may  seem  quite  evident  and  easy  when 
the  object  in  question  is  the  living  artist  (as  in  Ono's  example).  It  is  more 
remarkable  and  surprising,  however,  when  that  object  is  a  pile  of  mass-produced 
candies,  such  as  in  Felix  Gonzalez-Torres  "Untitled"  (Placebo)  (1991).  In  this  piece, 
mass-produced  objects  of  the  kind  that  Heidegger  maintained  never  could  have 
the  status  of  "thing"  (in  the  sense  of  a  four-fold  gathering— as  Heidegger  poetically, 
but  also  limitingly  placed  his  things  at  the  nexus  "of  earth  and  air,  divinities  and 
mortals"11)  come  together  to  stand  in  for  the  body  of  Gonzalez-Torres's  deceased 
lover  Ross  Laycock  (as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  political  gesture  of  concern  in  relation 
to  the  pharmaceutical  industry's  AIDS  research  methods).  At  the  crossroads  of 
more  than  four  modes  of  concern— remembering,  viewing,  but  also  picking  up, 
collecting,  and  ingesting  (since  visitors  are  encouraged  to  take  and  eat  the 
candies)— the  mass-produced  objects  become  complex,  manifold,  cared-for  things. 

In  presenting  the  possibility  of  recovering  objects  as  matters  of  concern,  of 
having  them  folded  into  concerned  beings,  and  of  recovering  practices  of  care  for 
the  self  inside  of  what  appears  to  be  a  disciplinary  apparatus,  our  exhibition  finds 
its  most  significant  operation.  It  also  finds  its  limit  there.  For,  as  presented,  this 
recovery  is  only  held  out  as  a  possibility,  while  the  agency  of  the  exhibition- 
enacting  a  disciplinary-organizational  logic  consisting  of  controlling,  labeling,  and 
keeping  on  view— runs  counter  to  that  idea.  This  suggests  that  there  remains  to  be 
developed  an  exhibition  practice  that  makes  care  and  concern  its  actual  mode  of 
operation  and  philosophical  justification.  If  the  modern  era  ushered  in  the  cruel 
apparatus  of  indifferent  observation  as  well  as  the  disciplinary  exhibition  within 
which  one  experiences  art,  then  there  is  surely  no  way  backward.  The  way  forward 
is  perhaps  an  exhibition  practice  that  restores  individuality  to  objects  in  the  way 
that  user-spectators  deploy  them  in  the  context  of  matters  of  concern,  an 
exhibition  practice  that  would  take  action  and  the  activation  of  objects  as  its  goal. 
It  would  be  less  about  the  criticism,  examination,  or  appreciation  of  art  objects, 
and  more  about  the  recovery  and  constitution  of  the  very  structures  of  the 
subjectivity  and  care  that  are  today  being  undone  by  U.S.  government-sponsored 
torture  and  war. 
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its  area  of  competence."  Clement  Greenberg,  "Modernist  Painting"  ( 1960),  Modernism  with  a  Vengeance,  1957-1969,  vol.  4  of 
The  Collected  Essays  and  Criticism,  ed.  John  0'Brian  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1993),  85. 

11.  In  Martin  Heidegger's  essay  "The  Thing"  in  Poetry,  Language,  Thought,  trans.  Albert  Hofstadter  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  19?1), 
the  philosopher  writes  of  the  thing  as  opposed  to  a  mere  object  (Gegenstond),  thmging  is  a  four-fold  gathering  of  "earth  and  sky, 
divinities  and  mortals."  (Bruno  Latour  suggests  that  Heidegger,  in  restricting  his  "folds'  to  these  four,  is  unduly  limiting  himself. 
Lalour,  "Why  Has  Critique  Run  out  of  Steam?  From  Matters  of  Fact  to  Matters  of  Concern,"  in  Critical  Inquiry  30, 

no.  2:  225-48).  One  could  also  wonder  about,  and  wish  to  amend,  Heidegger's  choice  of  the  four. 


ELEANOR ANTIN  (b.  1935) 

The  Angel  of  Mercy,  from  the  series  The  Angel 
of  Mercy:  My  Tour  of  Duty  in  the  Crimea,  19?? 
Tinted  gelatin  silver  print  mounted  on  paper 
30  3/8x22  in.  (?72  x  55.9  cm) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
purchase,  with  funds  from  Joanne  Leonhardt 
Cassullo  and  the  Photography  Committee 
95.68.1 

In  the  Trenches  before  Sebostopol,  from  the 
series  The  Angel  of  Mercy:  My  Tour  of  Duty  in 
the  Crimea,  19?? 

Tinted  gelatin  silver  print  mounted  on  paper 
30  3/8x22  in.  (??.2  x  55.9  cm) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
purchase,  with  funds  from  Joanne  Leonhardt 
Cassullo  and  the  Photography  Committee 
95.68.32 

ROBERT  BLANCHON  (b.  1965) 

Untitled  (Sympathy],  1994 

Two  gelatin  silver  prints 

30  x  40  in.  (?6.2  x  101.6  cm)  overall 

Collection  of  Todd  Thomas 

AABRONSON  (b.  1946) 

Testimonial  #2,  2003 

Duraflex  print  mounted  on  polycarbonate 

resin 

48x36  in.  (121.9x99.4  cm) 

Courtesy  John  Connelly  Presents,  New  York 

SOPHIE  CALLE  (b.  1953) 

Exquisite  Pain,  Day  6,  from  the  series  Count 
down  to  Unhappiness,  1984-2003 
Embroidery  on  two  cloth  panels, 
chromogenic  color  print,  and  gelatin 
silver  print 

Four  panels  overall.  Lower  two  panels: 
53  x  24  1/2  in.  ( 134.6  x  62.2  cm).  Upper  two 
panels:  19  3/4  x  24  1/2  in.  (50.2  x  62.2  cm). 

Collection  of  Maja  Hoffmann 

DANZINE  (1995-2005) 

"At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care" 
Reading  Room  and  Video  Installation,  2005 
Co-curated  by  Marne  Lucas  and  Teresa  Dulce 
Assorted  issues  of  danzine,  pamphlets, 
books,  assorted  artwork  by  Danzine 
volunteers,  chromogenic  color  prints, 
television,  video  cassette  recorder,  2  videos 
(color,  sound,  60  min.),  table,  posters, 
informational  brochures,  chairs,  Sharps 


disposal  containers,  ofrenda  (altarpiece  with 
Mexican  blanket  over  night  table),  and  plastic 
flowers 
Dimensions  variable 

Collection  of  the  artists 

ALIA  HASAN-KHAN  (b.  19?0) 

Gift,  2002 

Paper,  paint,  various  hardware,  food 
(Indian  sweet),  and  duffel  bag 
4x2  ft.  (1.22  x. 61m)  overall 

Collection  of  the  artist 

ALFREDO  JAAR  (b.  1956) 

Untitled  (Newsweek],  2005 

Seventeen  magazine  covers  and  text  printed 

on  paper 

Dimensions  variable 

Collection  of  the  artist 

MIKEKELLEY  (b.  1954) 

More  Love  Hours  Than  Can  Ever  Be  Repaid 

and  The  Wages  of  Sin,  198? 

Stuffed  fabric  toys  and  afghans  on  canvas 

with  dried  corn;  wax  candles  on  wood  and 

metal  base 

90  x  119  1/4  x  5  in.  (228.6  x  302.9  x  12.  ?  cm] 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee  89.13a-e 

MARY  KELLY  (b  1941) 

Primapara,  19?4 

Ten  gelatin  silver  prints 

3  1/8x4  3/4  in.  (8.6  x  12.1  cm)  each 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
purchase,  with  funds  from  Joanne  Leonhardt 
Cassullo  98.13a-j 

KRISHNA  LEKO  (b.  1966) 

Milk  and  Cheese,  2002 
Documentation  of  project 
Dimensions  variable 

Collection  of  the  artist 

ELENA  KOVYLINA  (b .  19?1) 

Red  Shelter,  2001-2004 
Photographic  documentation  of  charitable 
projects  and  performance 
Dimensions  variable 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  XL  Gallery, 
Moscow 


JOANNA  MALINOWSKA  (b.  1972) 

In  Practice,  2003 

Single-channel  video  installation,  color, 

sound;  3  min. 

Collection  of  the  artist 

ANNETTE  MESSAGER  (b.  1943) 

Les  Messagers  de  /'ere,  1999 

Two  taxidermy  animals,  two  soft  toy  heads, 

and  nets 

43  3/8  x  29  l/2x  9  3/16  in.  ( 110  x  75  x  25  cm) 

overall 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Marian 
Goodman  Gallery,  New  York/Paris 

CHRISTIAN  PHILIPP  MULLER 

AND  JANE  JOHNSTON  (b.  195?,  b.  1972) 

For  Immediate  Use,  2004-05 
Inkjet  prints  and  cardboard 
Dimensions  variable 

Collection  of  the  artists 

Y0K0  0N0  (b.  1933) 

Cut  Piece,  1964 

1965  performance  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York;  16mm  film  transferred  to  DVD 
Documentation  by  Albert  and  David  Maysles 

Collection  of  Amanda  Keeley 

AORIAN  PIPER  (b.  1948) 

Ur-MutterttS,  1989 
36x4?  in.  (91.4x119.4  cm) 
Photocollage  with  silkscreen  text 

Hort  Family  Collection 

ERNEST  TRUELY.  DANIELLE  BRANS,  AND 
SEAN  SMITH  (collective  founded  2004) 

Circle  of  Life,  2005 

Collaborative  performance,  The  Art  Gallery, 
The  Graduate  Center,  City  University  of 
New  York,  May  17,2005 
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Blanchon  Estate  Project  at  Visual  AIDS,  and  an  independent  curator  based  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  She  recently  contributed  to  Histories  of  the  Future  (2005),  edited  by  Daniel  Rosenberg 
and  Susan  Harding,  and  is  the  coeditor  of  the  forthcoming  book,  Presidential  Doodles  (2006). 

SARAH  LOOKOFSKY  is  a  critic  and  curator  who  moves  between  Copenhagen,  New  York, 
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California,  San  Diego,  she  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  journals  and  magazines  in  Denmark 
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sculptural  in  installation  art  and  the  legacy  of  modernist  architecture  in  contemporary  art 
practices. 
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organized  the  exhibition  Patriot  and  the  upcoming  Headquarters:  Interventions  in  Social  Space. 
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ELENA  SOROKINA  is  an  independent  curator  and  writer  based  in  New  York.  Trained  as  an 
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This  exhibition  and  its  accompanying  catalogue  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  care  of 
many  colleagues,  friends,  and  advisers.  The  Independent  Study  Program  is  supported  in  part  by  Joanne 
Leonhardt  Cassullo,  The  Dorothea  L.  Leonhardt  Foundation,  Inc.;  the  Dorothea  L.  Leonhardt  Fund  of 
the  Communities  Foundation  of  Texas,  Inc.;  The  Edward  and  Sally  Van  Lier  Fund  of  the  New  York 
Community  Trust;  the  Easton  Foundation;  and  the  Whitney  Contemporaries  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art.  Endowment  support  is  provided  by  the  Communities  Foundation  of  Texas,  Inc.;  The 
Dorothea  L.  Leonhardt  Foundation,  Inc.;  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation;  and  George  S.  Harris. 
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Gregg  Bordowitz,  Benjamin  H.D.  Buchloh,  Mary  Kelly,  and  Yvonne  Rainer  shaped  our  ideas  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  exhibition  planning.  Our  deep  gratitude  extends  to  Adam  D.  Weinberg,  the 
Whitney's  Alice  Pratt  Brown  Director;  curators  Shamim  M.  Momin,  Chrissie  lies,  and  Christiane  Paul; 
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associate  editor;  Suzanne  Quigley,  head  registrar;  Warfield  Samuels,  associate  head  preparator;  G.R. 
Smith,  art  handler;  Barbi  Spieler,  the  Whitney's  senior  registrar  and  registrar  for  our  show;  and 
Rachel  de  W.  Wixom,  head  of  publications  and  new  media.  The  development  of  At  the  Mercy  of 
Others:  The  Politics  of  Care  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  generous  assistance  of  many  individuals 
outside  the  Museum.  Special  thanks  to  Shannon  Darrough,  Chris  Gilbert,  Gabriel  Larson,  Philippe 
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Lachmann  Gallery,  Arndt  and  Partner  Gallery,  and  Susan  and  Michael  Hort.  And  of  course,  it  is  to  the 
artists  featured  in  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care  that  we  owe  our  greatest  appreciation. 


Photograph  credits:  All  photographs  courtesy  the  lender  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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UJHITNEM 


A  woman  sits  motionless  on  the  stage  with  a  pair  of  scissors  beside 
her,  inviting  the  audience  to  use  them  as  they  wish  ...  A  mother  cuts 
her  child's  fingernails,  measures  their  growth,  and  photographs  the 
action  .  .  .  Parents  give  children  blankets  and  stuffed  animals  as 
stand-ins  for  their  love  ...  An  immigrant  woman  cleans  homes  in 
return  for  piano  recitals  and  lectures  on  philosophy  by  her  male 
employers  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  killed  in  the  Rwandan 
genocide,  while  covers  of  Newsweek  indicate  that  Americans  are 
more  interested  in  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  and  the  death  of  Jacqueline 
Onassis.  Each  of  these  social  situations  implies,  but  never  guarantees, 
care.  The  works  in  At  the  Mercy  of  Others:  The  Politics  of  Care 
place  care  on  a  psychological  continuum  with  guilt,  obligation, 
narcissism,  obsession,  aggression,  and  violence.  This  exhibition 
contests  the  dominant  uses  of  "care,"  both  sentimental  and  dis- 
ingenuous. The  beauty  industry,  for  example,  tells  us  to  treat 
ourselves,  promoting  the  vanities  of  self-care,  while  our  government's 
"compassionate  conservatism"  consistently  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  it  claims  to  care  for.  Yet  care  remains  a  crucial  ethical 
concept.  Each  of  the  works  in  the  show  foregrounds  a  human  subject 
in  need  of  care— vulnerable,  dependent,  and  at  the  mercy  of  others. 
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